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belt of precisely such deposits frequently bordered the lignitic Tertiary 
of the two latter states. Occasionally, they expand into larger out- 
liers and exhibit the lithological character arid fossils of the Buhr-stone 
group, the lowest of the marine Eocenes which he considers as the equiv- 
alent in time, of the lignitic beds of Tennessee, Arkansas and North Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Great Mound on the Etawah River, near Cartersville, 
Georgia. — By Col. Charles Whittlesey. 

This mound is situated on the river bottom, on the north bank, 
about three miles below where the railroad from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta crosses the Etawah river. Its base is an irregular figure, 
five hundred and eighty-five poles in circumference, covering about 
three acres. The bottom on which it stands is elevated eighteen 
to twenty-three feet above low water, and is seldon invaded by 
high water in any part. The mound is truncated, nearly flat on 
the top, which embraces about an acre of ground. This area is 
elevated fifty feet above the base, and seventy-three feet above low 
water. There is no high land within a quarter of a mile on either 
side of the river. Its slopes are very perfect and steep. Bushes, 
grass, vines, shrubs and trees grow luxuriantly on its sides and 
the level space on the top is annually planted in corn or cotton. 
There is a broad ramp or road fifty feet wide, commencing at the 
southeast corner which winds around the southerly face bending to 
the right, and reaches the summit on the west side. It has an 
easy grade for footmen and horses, but is too steep for vehicles. 
The mass of this mound I estimate at about one hundred and 
twenty thousand cubic yards, or about four-fifths of the contents 
of the British earth pyramid raised on the field of Waterloo. Ris- 
ing over the alluvial valley where it is isolated it has an impres- 
sive aspect, like that of the pyramids of Egypt on a sandy desert. 
This valley, however, is everywhere rich and beautiful. 

Like some of the larger pyramids it has two smaller ones which 
appear to be tenders. One is a square, truncated pyramid which 
stands one hundred feet east of the foot of the ramp and is 
twenty-two feet high, its flat top being about eighty feet on a side ; - 
its slopes, steep and perfect like the great mound. To this one 
there is no ramp or place of ascent. 

The other is about one hundred feet due south of the southwest 
corner of the great mound, and is of about the same dimensions 
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but has on its east side a ramp or graded way by which to ascend 
to the flat space on the top. Its sides and that of the other ten- 
der are from five to ten degrees west of the magnetic meridian. 

All of this group are composed of the rich black alluvial earth 
of the adjacent bottom, with occasional lumps of red clay which 
constitutes the base of the river terraces that border the vallej r . 
About two hundred yards from the mounds on the north there are 
the remains of a ditch which has been mostly obliterated by culti- 
vation and which encircles the group in a circular form a distance 
of about one-fourth of a mile, coming to the river below but not 
above. Within and without the trace of this ditch which the 
owner says ' had an interior embankment, there are low mounds 
partly plowed down. Near its upper or the easterly end, there are 
two large, oblong pits from which a part of the earth of the 
mounds may have been taken. 

There are other small mounds in the valley below on both sides 
of the river. The valley is bordered by limestone bluffs about 
two miles apart which rise two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
feet above the river. On a rocky summit about two miles west of 
the great mound is what is called the ' ' Stone Fort." It consists 
of a wall or heap of loose blocks of limestone surrounding the 
summit in an oval form, the largest diameter of the enclosure 
being two hundred and twenty poles. There are numerous open- 
ings in it at irregular intervals, some of them fifty feet broad. 
The space around the crown of the hill is clear of loose stones and 
this explains the existence of the wall, which has the appearance 
of a stone fence fallen down. 

It does not have the appearance of a fort or stronghold, but of 
a high place dedicated to imposing ceremonies to which the people 
came up in all directions through the openings or passes in the 
line of stones. Probably, it was then as now covered with oaks. 
The crown of the hill is about fifty feet above the encircling wall, 
and presents from its summit a view of the valley and the country 
opposite that is hardly equalled for scenic beauty. 

It is probably the work of the red man of our times and has no 
connection with the great mound or its builders. 

Professor W. C. Kerr said there is a mound quite similar to the one 
just described by Col. Whittlesey, in the valley of the Tennessee river, 
in Macon County, N. C, with sides equally steep, and outlines equally 
well preserved, of its use, date of construction, or its builders there 
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exists no tradition in the region. Its form is the frustum of a cone, 
whose base is about seventy-five feet in diameter, and top about fifty, and 
its height thirty or forty feet. It stands on the alluvial river-bottom, and 
was doubtless built of the same material, although all signs of excavation 
for this purpose have been entirely obliterated by subsequent deposition. 
On digging into this pile, nothing was found which could throw any light 
on its history. 

Prof. G. C. Swallow remarked that Hon. Godfrey Lesceur, grandson 
of the first Spanish commandant at North Madrid, Mexico, says the old 
Indians had a curious tradition respecting the mound builders. They said : 
" We did not build the mounds, we came to this (Mississippi) valley from 
the northwest. Here we found a quiet, peaceable people cultivating 
the soil and living in communities, and having mounds for the Great 
Spirit and burial. They begged us to leave them, as there was eountry 
to the northeast. "We went, but found the country poorer, and after a 
time returned and drove out the mound builders, who went to the south- 
west. We burnt their wigwams and possessed the country." He re- 
marked that no warlike implements had been found with the real mound 
builders, and there is ample evidence that their temples were destroyed 
by fire; at least those in North Madrid, Mexico, as remains of the 
charred wood- work still exist in the mounds. 



Ancient Rock Inscriptions in Ohio. — By Col. C. Whittlesey. 

Several diagrams were presented to the section representing 
rock sculptures in Ohio, that are presumed to be ancient and to 
have some significance. The largest is a tracing made by Dr. J. 
H. Salisbury, of Cleveland, with the assistance of Mrs. Salisbury, 
from a mural face of conglomerate, near the famous " Black 
Hand " in Licking County, O. Once there was a space of ten or 
twelve feet in height, by fifty or sixty feet in length, covered bj^ 
these inscriptions. Most of them have been obliterated by the re- 
cent white settlers. 

In 1861, Dr. Salisbury took copies from a space about eight by 
fifteen .feet, by laying a piece of coarse muslin over them, and 
tracing such as remain uninjured, life-size, on the cloth. In this 
space there are found to be twenty-three characters, most of which 
are the arrow-head or bird-track character. These are all cut on 
the edge of the strata, presenting a face nearly vertical, but a 
little shelving outward, so as to be sheltered by the weather. 

Another copy of the remnants of similar inscriptions was taken 
by Col. Whittlesey and Mr. J. B. Comstock, in 1869, from the 
"Turkey Foot Rock," at the rapids of the Maumee, near Perrys- 



